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man God" as "the logical outcome of a century of German theological 
thought ". 

There are throughout the volume evidences of careless editing, as, for 
example, "Brandburg", "Leipsig", "Orlamund", a reference to the 
Council of Homberg without previous mention by name, frequent omis- 
sion of the conjunction "that". The absence of a bibliography is re- 
grettable. 

The Expansion of Europe, 141 5-1789: a History of the Foundations 
of the Modern World. By Wilbur Cortez Abbott, B.Litt. 
(Oxon.), M.A., Professor of History in Yale University. In 
two volumes. [American Historical Series, under the editorship 
of Charles H. Haskins.] (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1918. Pp. xiii, 512; xiii, 463. $6.50.) 

A threefold idea is involved in the preparation of this work. Its 
purpose is to describe: first, the rise of the European state-system and 
of European civilization out of the conditions characteristic of the later 
Middle Ages; secondly, the more or less coincident spread of European 
colonization; and thirdly, the reaction of the latter process on "affairs 
and ideas " in Europe itself. These three phases of development, viewed 
in their essential interrelationship, are made to furnish the " foundations 
of the modern world ". 

After sketching the situation in Europe during the later Middle 
Ages, Professor Abbott discusses the beginnings of " intellectual expan- 
sion " in the " Renaissance ", of " territorial expansion " in the " age of 
discovery ", and of " modern politics " in the " rise of national king- 
ships ". This he follows by chapters devoted to the conventional type of 
political history, broadened out so as to include lands and peoples ordi- 
narily omitted from due consideration, and interspersed with accounts 
of the activities of Europeans oversea, and — in the case of the Russians 
— overland. At intervals of half a century, also, he examines the various 
aspects of social, economic, and intellectual progress observable during 
the period immediately preceding. 

Within the dates given, the work constitutes what is probably the 
best general history of European civilization available in English. It 
reveals an abundance of reading and research, a symmetry in compo- 
sition remarkable for the deftness with which the several features are 
interwoven, and a talent for effective and pleasing expression. Many 
of the maps and illustrations, also, are novel and interesting. 

For the courage with which the author has ventured to declare what 
the subject-matter of modern European history ought to be, and for 
the cogency and vigor with which, in preface, introduction, and text, 
he sustains his opinion, he merits hearty commendation. While putting 
forth an ambitious effort in constructive scholarship, he has thrown 
down a challenge to routine methods of presentation. And yet, with 
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all due recognition of their merits, it is to be regretted that Professor 
Abbott had the volumes issued as text-books. In form, content, and 
style they appeal more to the general reader of educated tastes than to 
the college student. They will be difficult to fit into the existing cur- 
riculum. It may be doubted, indeed, whether the average college teacher 
of history is sufficiently well versed in the subject, as here conceived and 
treated, to be able to use the books to advantage in the classroom. Their 
utility for reference, however, is unquestionable. 

Apart from the pedagogical phase of the matter, several character- 
istics of the work detract from its worth. The main title is misleading, 
for it does not suggest the " self-enlargement " of Europe in civilization, 
which is the principal theme, but the deeds of Europeans in the world 
beyond. Even the subtitle might be criticized for the implications it 
raises as to the chronological determination of both the " modern world " 
and its " foundations ". Given the almost encyclopaedic nature of the 
work, one is tempted to ask why many things belonging in all propriety 
to the " expansion " of Europe, alike in concept and in statement of fact, 
were omitted. 

Even granting the appropriateness of the term "expansion" as ap- 
plied to the "self-enlargement" of Europe in civilization, it is hardly 
comprehensive enough when made to include European colonization, 
unless a concrete account is supplied of the interaction of that civiliza- 
tion and its oversea environment. Conversely, the reaction of coloni- 
zation on Europe itself would seem to call for an equally full descrip- 
tion of the interaction of exotic influences and their European environ- 
ment. Instead of handling the subject in this way, Professor Abbott 
resorts to generalizations that are often rhetorical rather than convinc- 
ing or even intelligible. Specific evidence for his assertions in this field 
he rarely presents. He follows much the same procedure, also, when 
trying to show the existence of a vital relationship between colonial 
activities and contemporaneous happenings in Europe itself, although 
the association may be one merely of coincidence in point of time. 

To a like category of vagueness may be assigned the occasional un- 
certainty in the reader's mind as to the particular century of which the 
author is writing. The "end of the Middle Ages" and the "beginnings 
of modern Europe" are made to range anywhere from the thirteenth 
century to the early seventeenth. So, too, the choice of a specific date 
or epoch as a starting-point, when much of the subject-matter that fol- 
lows deals with conditions long precedent to it, is disconcerting. Nor 
does it seem desirable in the interest of clearness to insert the names of 
obscure individuals with little or no explanation of their presence. Er- 
rors, finally, are rather numerous, especially in connection with the 
account of Spanish America. Few are so conspicuous as that of asso- 
ciating the " cinquecento " with the fifteenth century (I. 49), but they are 
frequent enough to warrant their removal from a future edition. 

William R. Shepherd. 



